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Reformation and counter-Reformation was one war, in which,
unless Elizabeth intervened to defeat the hosts of Rome, her own
turn would presently come and find her standing alone. As the
news of the disasters looming over their co-religionists of the
continent poured in, they raised their voices in a clamour for
immediate action. Their accents were different: some, like
Walsingham's immediate followers, summoned her to a crusade,
others, like Leicester, stressed the realm's physical safety and
future greatness; but together they constituted the most resolute
effort to override her will, and on a matter of supreme policy,
that her personal rule ever knew.
For to her they seemed to be talking the most dangerous
nonsense. Over and over she had declared, with loud and some-
times vulgar emphasis as their pressure on her grew, that the
cause was none of hers: that her concern was England and that
outside it Protestants and Protestantism could look after them-
selves. Impatient with the Dutch as rebels against their lawful
sovereign, annoyed with the Spaniards for provoking them into
rebellion over questions of doctrine, she had fumed at William
of Orange, whose belligerent necessities had naturally not spared
her subjects* interests, no lesS heartily than at Philip II, of whom
she demanded why he could not let the Lowlanders go to hell in
whatever way suited them. Aware, however, that an outright
Spanish victory would lay England open to invasion, she had not
altogether lived up to these sentiments of irritable neutrality.
Her money if not her official blessing accompanied her sea-rovers
in their attacks on the sources of Spanish wealth in the Americas
and on the oceans; she turned a blind eye upon their Dutch
counterparts sheltering and refitting in her ports and upon the
volunteers who, under captains like Sir Humphrey Gilbert and
Sir John Norris, crossed the North Sea to fight on money sub-
scribed by their co-religionists at home; her kisses and subsidies
to Alenfon had been intended as a useful contribution to the cause
of Franco-Spanish misunderstanding, on which Dutch survival
sometimes depended, and now and then she lent them money
outright. But war open and undisguised she hated and was
afraid of with good reason. Not long since she had with difficulty
expelled a Spanish force from Ireland where virtually the whole
population would regard her enemy as their deliverer. In Scotland
a strong Catholic faction stood ready to open the border to him.
Above all there was the extreme shortage of money, and the